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Are the Rock upon which MOTHERHOOD ” Mast rest Stari for them 


THE FUTURE. 


: But still this longed for future seems afar; 
~~ Yes, when I think of how my fellow men 
Tread thoughtlessly on wailing throats or 


-take 


a With shameless greed, the crust from hum- |. a 


gry lips, 


F Or ride in savage state mid palid mobs— 
This, while the,childred of cespair and toil, 


Gnash teeth ‘or fainting, drop in‘despot’s 
chains, 


t How far, how yery far that future seems— 
= Vs thus we feel—thus felt the sable slaves 
"A tew years since—one chain from them is 


gone: 


. ‘Then let us work till every chain is broken, 


"Pill freedom blesses all. 


Seleeted. 


“When John Brown's body fell it 
shook the earth Myron REED, Den- 


” “ver, Colo. 


Be combined. 


Mr, Reed preached the sermon from 
which the above is taken while Par- 
gons and his comrades were in prison. 
The progressive but politic divine made 
‘no referenc to them, yet his whole dis- 
course involved and justified the prin- 


\ i 


TOPEKA, “KANSAS, JULY, 1893. 


The Wherefore Investigating eee : 
| Deedee o’ nA Wherefore and turning, he went quickly bown the back way 
l Company. ~ Jand out upon the street. S a 
a T : eee . Pubes 
OR l Who is that man?” asked Lawrence of Golder. 
By L. W: i “They call himgJohn Wherefore.” oe 


we CHAPTER Lie 
. -~ JOHN WHEREFORE. | | 
-“Therd comes John Wherefore,” said one boy to anoth- 
er, pointing down the street, = soon : 
“I wonder what brings John out to-day,” remarked one 
{of the men standing on the hotel steps. <, a “Isit Willdermere?”. 
“You wonder why he comes, why to find out the where- A | 
fore of things; you know there is to be political speechify. 
ing to-day,”-laughingly replied another. ariy 
“Yes, I know, but I didn’t suppose that Johi: took any 
interest in politics.” | i 
“Interest in politics or not he has some wherefore to 
hunt out or he wouldn’t be true to his name.” _ l 
in the mean time the man they called Wherefore passed 


\ os, thle . e i 
around the corner of the hotel, up the side stairs into the | Wherefore talking with the girl of whom their previous're~ 
reception room, and crossing it took a seat just inside the | marks had been made. 


him so and many people think it his name” © = 
“Do you know what his trae name is’ Fred?” 
“I used to know. 


is sometime since we met, and then only for a momant. but 


other time.” 


the street. 


_ “Thanks, when I need it I will let you know,” replied 


ut I can’t think now, Will, something.” 


“Yes, that’s it, what do you kowai him; Dick?” bos 
“Not very much, but enough to owe him agrudge. -It- 


I thought I knew that'face; I will tell you all about it some ~ 
“Look there, will you,” said Golder, pointing down 


Lawrence looked in the direction indicated and saw 


ciples for theadvocating of which those door. He moved so noiselessly that the two young men 


“Yon will never win her now, Dick, so you might as 


men were hung. There was accusation | sitting with thir backs toward him upon the porch outside | well give up the idea,” continued Golder 


of crime committed as an excuse for 
the deed but their accusers knew they 
were not guilty. John Brown's body 
-shook chattefaslavery out of existence. 


Neebe, Schwab and Fielden are already | young girl who had just crossed the street and panes rei EP 
shaken out of prison but the shaking seemed to be | he’ll make that girl his especial care.” 


has hardly commenced. Hoary head- 


ed wrong has more to fear from such 


determined souls than from all. else 


pE 


A SEX REVOLUTION. 


-THE OPINION OF A NOTED WORKER. 


Lors WAISBROOCER: 
Topeka, Kan, ; 
DEAR MADAM:—I received some 
time ago aline from you, also your 
wonderful little book: A Sex Revolu- 
tion. It isa revelation, as well, to 


<. many a weary mother, of the vastness 


and. magnitude of her power if she but 


use it rightly. We have mourned too 
long for sons that were slain. In the 
future we shall rear our children for 
something better than putting a knife 


to the throat of brother. 


I wish every woman in the land could 


-read your little book. You gave ex-. 


pression to my thoughts so clearly that 
it almost startled me. I have been or- 


| -ganizing the women to war for peace, | tar from lips, there came before his mind the vision of a 


paradoxal as this may seem; now that 
Ihave your help in this most helpful 
‘hook of yours I’shall work with more 


<- certainty of success. 


We have: reached. a time when we 
-can no longer remain inactive. A cri- 


gis is upon us which only mothers can 


meet. May your little book find its 
way into the hands of every woman till 
the white-winged angel of peace brodds 
softly over all the world. Yours for 
Hnmanity, Mary A. LEASE. 


[All labor reformers have heard of 
Mrs. Lease, the earnest and eloquent 
speaker in the cause or labor, and the 
‘only woman ever named for the U. 3. 
Senate. Such a commendation from 


-guch a source ought to secure many 
- sales for the book. Price 25 cents. 


a Address 327 Monroe st., 
Topeka, Kan.| 7 


had not heard him. He was hardly seated when one of 
them said to the other: 


vt 


“We shall see,” was the careless reply. 
“You'll waste your time if you try it; Wherefore’s no- 


to the other. 


had better mind your own business or I’]] make a rat of you.” 


“There's game for you, Dick,” drawing attention to à Í fool if he isqueer. You'll be sharp if you outwit him, and 


looking for some one. Wherefore looked too, and saw one “I dont care how sharp he is, PI have the girlif for no 


who wi mt eS have bee: - etn T Tas, . 
with the advantage of dress would have been called | other reason than to beat him; I’m not qniie an imbecile.” — 


beautiful, but her whole appearance indicated povorty.: | “We shall see,” said Golder, repeating Lawrence’s words 
“Game for me, why not try for yourself?” said the one The man they called Wherefore had passed quickly 

called Dick, scanning the girl’s form and features. She, at | around thehouse and coming up within a few feet of where 
that moment looked up, and the bold stare fixed upon her|the girl stood had watched her without seeming to do so; 
sent the blood to her face and neck tinging them with scarlet. Presently she turned away with a disappointed ni os 

oe is not my style, I like opposites,” was the reply. “Ror whom are yon looking, my child,” he then asked. 

“True, she is too much like you, Golder; the sameblue} She started, but seeing only a middle agad man with 
eyes seta hair, to say nothing of the lily completion. | a kindly look she replied: ad 
Really. Fred., I shouldn’s be surprised if she were your] “For grandfather, but how did you know I was look-- 
half sister do you know anything of the governor’s larks?” ing for any one?” . . 

“My father’s life belongs to himself,” replied Golder iy “I am in the habit of studying peopie and your manner | 
a tone of annoyance, : showed me that yon were.” | 

“Well, there’s noharm in the asking, and I should like}, “My manner,” she repeated, and then, as if a new idea 
to sip nectar from those lips,” said Dick carelessly. -| had come to her she added: “I wonder if that is what grand- 

Pred Golder had drawn Richard Lawence’s attention to | father means when he says I have such a telltale face?” | 
the girl because of the latter’s known proclivities more than Perhaps it is, what is your grndfather’s name?” 
from any genuine sympathy with the same. There was a Russell, Edward Russell, do you know him? i 
something which attracted the young men to each other! “Yes, I know him well, but I didn’t sunpose him abla 
but they were as unlike in character as they were in person, | to be out since his fall.” | —_ : 
Richard, having dark hair and eyes and a very dark com- 
plection. Golder had a sort of companionable sympathy | crawl, and I’m so afraid he’ll get hurt.” 
with Richard’s kind of life but did not care to make it his| | 
own, so when Richard made the remark about sipping nec- 


Well, I will help .you find him, and I think we both can 
take care of him, but please tell me your name.” 
“ Alice, | j 


ruined life, and he said: “Alice Russell?” 


“ And when you have done with her, what then, Dick?” “Yes, sir” — ` Hga 


“Oh, some one will take her off my hands, I do not “And people call me John Wherefore.” 


: ” ee | 
ere Nee: . . . | a “Oh, 1’ve heard grandfather talk of you,” she exclaimed — 
‘Yon seem very certain that you can win her,” con- 


T her face lighting up asif she had found an old friend. 
tinued Fred. l 


: l : ae | “Well, Miss Alice,” contued John with a smile, “now 
I have never vel yet, and what is she here for if not | that we are properly introduced we will look for your 
to meet her destiny?” and Richard Lawrence rose to his feet 4 


; `: grandfather.” 
and straightened himself to his full height with an air “Introduced?” she said, looking up with a puzzled air. 
which said: ‘‘What woman can resist me?” ` 


“Yes, introduced, didn’t I tell you my name, and didn’t 
“But the city, the city hath bought her, | | 


you tell me yours?” 
‘ithath doled her piecemeal to students and rats”— 


“Yes, but”— 
they turned to meet the wrathful eyes of John Wherefore. 


“Couldn’t we introduce ourselves?” l 
ENa ‘ ; : 
“Are you students or rats?” he asked, looking from one She thought a moment:—‘‘Of course we could, how stu- 


pid Iam, but come, please, I must find gradfather, for if”— 


Lawrence was the first to recover his speech. ‘You | she stopped and colored. 


Wherefore understood that she feared he would get to: 


“Suppose I have none,” was the cool rejoinder. drinking but he took no notice of her hesitation as turning © 


“Then we will give you some,” said Golder. 


t 


“He isn’t, but he said he must go to-day if he had to. 


into a less frequented street he started to take her where 


3 Bi ‘ 


siness, but you say ‘they call him that,’ isn’t it his name?” Bee 
_ “No, the boys began calliug him that because he sayss0 
much about the wherefore of things, till now every one calls ; 


- “Well, he had better keep out of the wherefore of mybu- T. 


~ 


wyte 


Te Se 


‘sustain me in this effort. 


ke wil mothers please: send i in n questions 
and iteins of experience. for the Talks 
with Mothers. i 


man n 


Those who recive copies of this pa- 


- per will please read, then hand to their 


neighbor. There will be no bills sent 


-for collection. 


-I have set all the typé for this issue 
of the paper myself. I hardly believe 


"it will be best or necessay to do so again. 


I believe the mothers of the land will 


My Spiritualist friends will be sur- 


prised, when I tell,them that no time 


in my’ life have I given so little tho’t to 


the future life and to the friends over 


here as during the last five years. Hav 


you ceased to believe in another life? 
No. Have I ceased to love my friends? 
“No; but I am here now; what I have 
“to do is here and if I would do it well 
>it must have my entire attention. 


F The story; the first two chapters 


. of which are given in this number will | 


run through the entire year. -AN sub- 


z scriptions will commence with the first 
` number, extras being printed for that 
‘purpose, for when the year is upif I de- 


sire to stop, or cannot goon, I want 


everything square with my subscribers. 


| The ‘Glorious (?) Fourth’ is being cel- 


-ebrated.. The money worse than wast- 


ed would, tightly appied, do a great 
deal of good. If those who glory in 
this display could see that they were 
celebratin g thir own slavery they would 
tum away indignant and disgusted. 
Freedom! There is nor can be no such 


thing as freedom so long as woman is 
owned. Slave mothers can never give 


birth to free children. 


A&F In this number the reader wil 
find the first chapter of another book 
on the most important of all subjects, 
in that it is the root from which all else 
springs, the fountain out of which issue 
both life and power as morning issues 


forth from the embrace of night. There |. 


has never yet been a sufficient motive 
placed before mankind to prompt them 


- to live pure lives through the right use 
of their creative functions—never suff- | 
cient to prompt to such investigation 


as will find their highest, purest use. I 
hope to be able in this work to give at 
least a glimpse of such a motive. If 
possible, with other work on hand, the 


‘book will be ready by the first of Sep- 


tember. Be ready for it. The proba- 


` ble price fifty cents. Shall not publish 
‘more of it in the paper, or at most not 


more than an occasional paragraph. 
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Children’s Questions, 


A child whose questions are not answered 
by its parents, say the Popular Science 


_ Monthly, will either turn to others who are 
“willing to gratify its desire for knowledge, 


but who perhaps are unable to distinguish 
between what is good for the child to know, 
and what is not, or else it will lose its nat- 


ural susceptibility, and learn to look apon: 


life in a dull, spiritless way, Without inter 
est or curiosity. Worse, however, than no- 
anwering achild’s questions is to ridicule 
them. Nothing wound’s a child so deeply 
as finding its inexperience abused and its 
earnestly meant questions made the subject 
of mockery. How common a thing It is to 
hear a child’s question inpatiently and even 
contemptiously condemned as “silly!” yet 


~~ dn most cases of the kind, lhe silliness is not 


with the child, but with the older person 
who fails to understand how a chid’s minp 
works. Every child hasan involuntary feel- 


-ing of distrust for grown up people, which 


she w : 


|as. they came to the cross ig of the next street ‘Judge Wen-| : 
dover and: Col. Boyle, speakers for the day. passed. in an 
‘| opex carriage. Both Wherefore and the girl stopped . -quite 


still and continued to look afterthe retreating vehicle till it 


could no longer.be.seen the girl then drew a long breath: and | 


said: “That man looks so much like grandfather!” 


“Yes, he does, very much indeed,” replied J ohn, and he | 
| then ard there resolved to learn the why of that likeness. | 


“Who do you think it is, Mr. Wherefore? |“ 

One of the speakers. perhaps, if we keep wateh we may 
find out, buthere comes your grandfather now.” 

Alice started forward and grasping his hand exclaimed: 

“Grandfather, did you see that man!” | : 

“What man, and what are you here for, didn’t 1 tell you 
you shouldn’t come?” 

“You said I shouldn’t come with you,” replied the girl 
deprecatingly.” 


* “That’s the way you get out of it, but what of the man?” | 


_“One who looks so like you 1 thought it was you at 
first, all dressed up and riding in a carriage.” 

The old man frowned: “It is Col. Boyle I suppose,” 
he said, “and that is why I was determined to come here to- 
When I was youuger and not so infernally poor but I hada 

good suit of clothes, I used to go. to the city sometimes 


aud I haye been mistaken for Ed. Boyle more than once. I| 
have never seen him, so when I heard he was-to be here to- 


day I vowed I’d come if I had to crawl.” | 

I don’t wonder you wanted to come and I hope you'll 
be none the worse for it, but you are really too lame to be 
out alone in such a crowd,” said Wherefore, A 

“Yes, I know its rather risky but I guess I can stand it.’” 

“I will go with you if you will accept my company.” 

“Glad of the chance, John; Alice, you run home and 
when we’ve seen the Col. Tli bring Mr. Wherefore home 
with me, so get usa good dinner, child.” 

“Alice looked at her grandfather and then at Wherefore 
and, the latter smiled and nodded. Her look said: “Don’t 
let him have anything to drink,” and his said: All right, PI 
take care of him.” 

Mr. Russell was not. what is call’d a drunkard but some- 
times he took too much, and since a fall which had disabled. 
him for some weeks, thus giving him time to brood over the 
injustice which had sent Alice to him worse than orphaned 
he seemed inclined to take more than usual, hence the girl’s 
anxiety. Wherefore kept his silent promise and though one 
of the two men who looked so alike was, well, next door to 
being yery drunk it was not Edward Russell. 

Alice, after her silent request of Wherefore turned and 
walked “slowly away but she did not seem quite satisfied. 


The old gentleman looked after her a moment and then said: 


“Alice would like to stay too; I’m half a notion to call 
her back; shan’t I, John?” 

“T do not think it best, Mr. Russell.” 

“Why not?” 

Wherefore replied by quoting: 

Another begetteth a ow white aud gold, 
She looketh Into the meadow land water,-and the wold 
Knoweth her no more. They have sought hèr field and fold— 
The city, the city hath bought her—it hath doled her, 
Piecemeal, to students, rats, and reek of the graveyard’s mold.” 

“Come, come, John, none of your poetic craze; what has 
that co do with my question?” said Russell impatiently. 

“Is she not ‘white aud gold?’ is not her complection like 
the lily’s, and is not her hair a crown of golden glory?” 

“She’s white enough and has yellow hair, but that’s 
nothing; you talk like a love sick fool, John.” 

“Softly, softly, now; don’t you: know, friend Russell, 
that there those who watch for such as her only to destroy?” 

“I'm told they doin cities, but in a place like this if a 
girl uses common sense there little danger.” 

“Such as she are in danger everywhere if the sons of the 
rich once get their eyes upon them,” and then he repeated 
what he had heard not an hour before. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this at once, John, instead of 
sweeping off into poetry; had the child staid at home as 
I told her they would not have seen her.” 

“Not now, but sometime when I wasn’t around,” 

“That’s so, John; perhaps it is best as itis, for I esha 
watch them now, but we must go or well not get a seat.” 


As Russell and Wildermere, alias Wherefore, made 


their way through the crowd more than one pair of eyes 
were turned from Russell to the platform, for difference in 
drsss and position could not hide the remarkable ]keness be 
tween the two men. They were hardly seated before Fred- 
trick Golder and Richard Lawrence came and took seats di- 


ectly in front of them. They did not notice Wherefore but. 


he saw them and drew his companion’s attention to them. 


“Golder ar his fhend: from the: gi replied Russel 
Wand the ones who made ti the remarks athe Alic T 

sponded John. 2 Ree 

‘Russell gave a percepible start but made no’ commelif. 

- The youug men had been seated but a few minutes when 
‘Lawrence, looking over the crowd, remarked: 

. “I do not see your daisy here, Fred.” 

“My daisy,” responded Golder. ‘interrogatively. 

_ “Yes, yours by the right of discovery.” = =) a 

“If we were to claim all that we clianced to discover WO ` 
should have some queer Possessions, but really, I do not. un: 


| derstand you, Dick.” 


“Well, you are stupid, have you so soon forgotten the” 
golden head you pointed out to me from the hotel porch?” +=- 

“Yes, I had forgotten; not my siyle you know, but the. 
fact that you-remember shows that you aré‘interested.” 

“I am interested. enough to show Wildermere that I 
ĉan outwit his meddling; I wonder if he is here.” 

“Did you particularly wish to see him?” said a voice s0. 
near that it brought them both | round face to face with Bas- 
sell and Wherefore. 

“Sneak of the devil and he’s. always on hand, be growled 
Lawrence.. 

E “Doled her piceemeal to students and rats, na 
responded Wherefore. l 
his is insufferable, Fred., let us find seats elséwhet 
said Lawrence rising to hisfeet. ` As they made their way to 
another part.of the ground followed by the questioning Jooks. 
of those who had heard a part of what had been said, Where- 
fore yawned and Russell remarked: nae 
- “I never saw such a crowd in Mandaville before. n $ o 

“Do you not know wherefore it it is here?” asked John. 

“The wherefore it is here; you are the only Wherefore, 
I see here,” replied Russell. * 

“I mean do you know what has brought them here?” 

“Their feet I suppose, those who couldn’t ride.” 

Wherefore made no reply to this and presently Russell 
asked: “Well, what did bring them?” 

“The desire to see the Judge and the Col. I presume, 
they are both noted men you know.” a Ne 

“But what brought the Col. and the Judge here, none j 
of the big guns have ever come before?” F o 

“Now you have come to the point; it is bécause they 
have never needed us before.” 

“Haye never needed us, John, what do you mean?” - 

“I mean just this: the dominant party has been so str ong 
in'this state it did not need to send its best speakers into. 


the smaller places, but now it is different; they want votes’ = 


and have come here after them.” 


“uI can’t see how Mandaville can be of so much more im- A a 
portance than usual, each man will vote for his own party.” = 


“Perhaps, but there is always a class that are swayed, 
more or less by good magnetic speakers, and Golder will 
plan to control his mill hands Without ‘seeming to do so; — 
they are the new element here.” | : 

“Yes, but I presume they are about equally divided ; in- 


| their politics.” 


» They’ll all vote one way though.” 

“All vote one way, what makes you think that??? ~ 

“Because winter is coming on aud places are not as 
plenty men. A man doesn’t like to see his family going 
cold and hungry; that’s the wherefore of it,” 

“A free countiy this,” said Russell as he slowly rose: 
to his feet and looked about him as if seeking a wayo out, 

“What is it?” asked Wherefore. 

“Dy seen the elephant and I’m going home.” 

“Don’t you want to hear the speaking?” 

“No, I don’t. If they’ve come here only because they 
need us they'll wait till hell freezes over before they get 


‘my vote. You can stay if you wish but Pm not going to. 


listen to their lies.” 
“Tf you go I shall, you know you promised. Alice youd 
take me home With you.” -— 
“Yes, and I know what made her so anxious but I chal, 
drink nothing stronger than coffe to-day if I ever do again; 


I must keep my senses about meta take care of her, PU: f 


show them whose daisy she is, come if you’r going.” oS 
“As Russell and. Wherefore were leaving the ground l 
Col. Boyle got a full view of Russell’s face. “Who is that- 
man?” he asked of the chairman i ina startled tone. 
“Which man?” 
“The elder of the two who are leavin ge” 
“Oh, that is old Russell.” . 
“Boyle said no more, and presently the chairman arose i 
and announced him as the speaker of the hour.’ ot pt 
The Col. stepped forward, bowed, and commenced his 
address, but his manner/was hesitating and. what he san. 


lacked. force. 


F ai 
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a ern 


a EATA Scorn ir en, mar he 


Belled through tr üst in the; 


This tr ust once ‘thoughtlessly ; 


bused and shaken‘ may perhaps: never be | 
tored to.its original purity and strength; 

nd who coul have the heart deliberately 
impair such sweet confidence? - 77. 

Ree oes 2 R. P. Journal. 

rt <r 

` ` QUR FUTURE MOTHERS. 

“Under the head of “Slavery: of 


A ew En gland Women” the Twenti- 


th Coton y has the following: 
The writer thereof should remem- |. 


i ber that “New England stinginess” 
4s the result of causes farther back. 
| -Had ulia Hall’s parents been free 
‘from the superstition which blight- 

._ ed their daughter’s life, it would 

~ not have relieved thousands of we- 
‘men who toil in the “Hell's 
of our economic system. 


Mills’ 


= "Recent. aed hive brought 
“out more: clearly the horrible state 
-of New England home life where| 
| grasping penuriousness makes con- 
-. ditions as unbearable as grinding 
A poverty. Julia Hall of New Cana- 


am Conn., was a daughter of a bank- 


r, yet overwork, in. the home 


ae Juxury was considered sin- 


ful, and recreation a waste of time, 


caused Julia to drop herself into a 


well. Unsucesstul in this attempt | 


to change her lot, she wandered à- 
way for a few weeks, then returned 
and took her place as an obedient, 


‘uncomplaining, household drudge, 


sick and weary. In the month “of 
March last she threw herself under 
a locomotive and was at rest. 

The father of Miss Manchester, 
so recently murdered in Fall River, 

says of her:— 

“This girl was everything to me.” 
He then descri bes how she had 
done a man’s works well as a wo- 


. man’s, doing all of the housework, 


looking after the milk and making 
the butter, assisting her father and 
the boy out of doors, and feeding 
the twenty head of stock if the 
father was away. The neighbors 
called her “the household dru udge.” 
She often complained, but as the 
stock was kept fat and the butter 
was well made, she was everything 
to her father. 

Lizzie Borden’s hard life in the 


home of a skinflint is now being ex- 


ploited in the daily papers.” It is 
immaterial to us now who killed 
the elder Bordens. It is very plain 
who killed the happiness out of the 


fives of Julia Hall, Miss Manches-. 
~ ter, Lizzie Borden, and thousands 


of New England girls who would 
welcome death as a.release from 
slavery. Woman’s complete finan- 
cial independence is the only rem 


= edy for New England's stinginess. 


If there be no other way of oscape 
only through the eo-operative com- 
monealth, then let us try that, and 


if that prove insufficient, let us still 


improve upon it. To permit such 


conditions to exist, to make crime 
-seem the only way ‘of escape from 


drudgery and then punish the crim- 
inal, isa blot upon civilization; and 
to contribute from the savings of 
stinginess to missión funds for the 


Heathen, i is a blasphemy against hu- 
manity. 


Please subscribe? The Story is 
worth the price of the paper. 


-U What is the matter with the Colonel?” said the elda} 


Golder to J: udge ‘Wendover, e never knew him to do 80 


poorly. 2 


4 py esume tie. thought he bpd se seen. his own ghost. 7 said 
-| Wherefore when he heard of it. è 
That the remarkable likeness between himéett and Rus- 


sell had disturbed him was. true, and that, with the cont 


sciousnes that he had not done-as well as ‘usual induced him 
to drink beyond the point of discretion, and altogether, his 
visit tò Mandaville was a distrous one, so much so that it 
engendered a bitter hatred toward the innocent cause there- 
of, the man who was so like him. 


CHAPTER IL 
eS ge OTHE INVALID. ak 
“Myrtle, Myrlle—oh dear, she’s . never here shen she? S 


wanted, ” and the wearied, nervous old man settled himself | 


back in his invalid chair with a sigh. 
ments, » he called again: —“ Myrtle. 2 

~The door opened and a pleasant fa faced mulatto girl of 
perhaps twenty summers, Icoked in: . | 


Waiting a few mo- 


“Were you not as deaf asa post or where. you hate nol- 


business to be you would know that I did.” 
“What is it you v jsh?” 


“These pillows havn’t bean shaken up in ai age 'and the 


fire needs fixing; oh dear, how hard it is to be helpless.” 
- Without manifesting the least annoyance the girl pro- 
doedd to do what he wished and then asked: | 
“Can I do anything more for you?” 
“Not now, yes, is it cold out?” 
“Not very cold, sir, but colder than it would be good 
for you to be out,” she replied as she turned to leave the room. 
“Wait, please, Myrtle; it is so bright, and I get so tired 
sitting here, can’t you take me out for just a few minutes?’§ 
“J should like to, sir, but I fear the mistress would not 
like it; you might take cold you know.” . 


“Well, then, get something and read to me; I’m so lone- 


some and so tired.,’ 
“The girl looked the pity she felt but made no. reply; 


she turned instead, walked out upon the porch and stood 


there a few minutes looking toward the village. 


in the sun; I will wrap you up good and take you out just 
ten minutes by the clock.” 

“Oh, thanks; I will remember you in my will, Miss Myr- 
tle,” he exclaimed, as she proceeded to do as she had said. 

“When will you make your will, grandpa?” asked the 
girl pleasantly. 

“Time enough yet; I shall get over this and be about 
again when warm weather comes.” 

Myrtle made no reply to this but wheeled him carefully 
out upon the vorch. E 

“Don’t you think s0?” he asked. 


“Think what?” _ 
“That Ul get about again when warm [weather comes.” 


“Possibly,” she replied in an absent sort of way. 


“Possibly,” repeated the invalid, sarting up and almost. 


throwing from his shoulders that which had been put so 
carefully about them: ‘ possibly” he repeated, “that means 
I am not likely to liye til! spring. I don’t believe it; my fa- 
ther lived till he was. past ninety and Iam not yet eighty- 
two, and better than he was at that age.” 

“Don’t get excited, sir, or you will take cold and I shall 


wish I had not brought. you out,” carefully wrapping. him | 


up again. 

“Stop saying things to startle me then, butit is not so; 
I shall not die till”—-he stopped short looking as if he had 
nearly said more than be had intended. 

“Til what, Mr. Boyle?” 

“Nothing, you may take me in, re been out nore quite 
long enough.” i 

The girl wheeled him back again. as pleasantly as she 
had wheeled him out, and then'after finding that he wished 
nothing more, she stepped into the next room thus leaving 
to-himself, and presently he was asleep. He had slept per- 
haps twenty minutes when the roll of carriage wheels was 
heard and soon after a pleasant faced lady came into the 


room. She looked down upon the sleeping man with an ex-: 


pression of mingled pity and affection for a few moments 
and then turned to go, when he started up and murmured: 


“I shall see him yet.” a È 
The sound of his own voice fully awakened him. 4 “ When 


did you come, Sarah?” he asked. 
“I have justcome in, have you had a good sleep, father?” 
“O, Net Jost myself - 


«What were you. dreaming about?” ' i 
“Dreaming, 1 havn't been’ ‘asleép long enough to dieam.. 


“L think you must have slept longer than you suppose; ne 


you were not only dr eaming but talking in ou sleep. "i 
“What did I say, Sarah?” 

“Something about seeing somebody. 1? S 
“Likely enough; I can’t remember,” K replied i in a. tone - 
of annoyance. Just then the bel rang. 

Myrtle weut to the door: aud after exchanging al ee : 
words with some one, she returned and said: 

“There is a man atthe door, a stranger, who would 
like to see Mr. Boyle.” 

“Why didn’t you bring him in then?” asked the invalid, 

“I was not sure that you would Slike to see him, or,” 
glancing at the lady, that it would be best.” Bick 

“Very thoughtful: of you, bring him along,” persisted oo 


the old gentleman. 


“Yes, Myttle, bringhim in,” said the daughter. | 

Thus assured, - Myrtle returned to where the stranger. = 
was standing: ‘‘Yes, he will-see you, please come. thisfway,’ t 

“While she was gone the lady said: “I must caution 


|you, father, not to talk too much,’ you know you, are: > ot a 


. | strong.” . z 
Tand hear the same voices, what is it you want?” _ 


he gentle reply. Tae sick min was about to respond but 


alow “hush” prevented. Myrtle was bringing ‘the stranger a 


in. “This is Mr. Boyle,” she said. f 
The stranger bowed. “Excusa me sir, for troubling y you, : 


1 but I have just returued, or rather, am returning from a vis- 
it up in Varmont, and [ found so many people there’ who . 


used to know you, sir, that I thought I must stop and: see 
you, sir; or rather, they made me promise to stop, and then 
to write and tell them all about yon, sir; Iam ey to oa 
you sick, sir.” ` 
“Qh I shall be all right when warm weather comes 
the winters are always hard on me. It was just so'with my 
father and he lived to be several years older than I am” ~ 
said the old gentleman, straitening himself up and looking * 
at least ten years younger than he had ten minutes before. - 
“Glad to hear it, sir, my name is Brown, Jedadiah Brown — 


or : . | the first isa ‘ipter j ‘ ini 
“ Are they coming?” asked the old man wen she came in. isa good scripter name if not ahansom one; Jed. 


“They are not in sight, and really, it seéms quite warm - 


I’m generally called; I’ve never been among great folks 


much and I told the folks I didn’t like to introod, but they | : 


said you wasn’t a bit stuck up if you had been Major and 
your son Colonel.” 

“I am glad to have the good opinion of my old friends, 
my daughter, Mrs. Wendover, Mr. Brown.” 

"How do you do, ma’am; the Judge’s wife I s’pose: I 
saw them bcth jest before election, him and the Colonel 
I mean, and fine looking men they are; you look like your 
brother, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Wendover smiled at this adroit piece off . 
and turning to the girl she said: 

“Take Mr. Brown’s coat and hat, Myrtle, he'll stay with 
a day or two I hope, fot father will have so much to talk 
about, more than he can think of all at once.” ` 

“Thanks, ma'am, you are only too kind,,’ said Brown, 
as he handed the girl his hat and then proceeded to divest 
himself of his overcoat. ‘“Notso cold as farther north,”: he 
continued, “but cold enough to make the fire very pioasatt, ? 
glancing at the glowing grate. 

“It has been quite pleasant this afternoon,” remarked 
Mrs. Wendover. i | 

“Yes, it looked so bright 1 coaxed Myrtle to take me 
out upon the porch awhile, but I did’nt stay long, it looked | 
pleasanter than it was,” added the Major. 

“Why Myrtle,” said Mrs. Wendaver reproachfully.?! 

“Indeed, ma’am’ I wrapped him up so well-ne couldn't 
have taken cold had he tried,” then, shaking her finger at 
the old gentleman; “Sif you tell tales and a gos me scolded I I f 
shall not take you out again.” To 

‘There was a general smile at this and iiei Mrs Wont 
over said: “Come, Myrtle, we will leave father and M: 
Brown to visit till tea is ready.” 2 SS a 

Left alone with the stranger, the old man turned his 
eyes eagerly toward him. | : 

“Well, now,” said Brown, “I’m real glad I stopped, you 
all seem so homelike and kind; but I have- so menny thing 
to say I don’t know jest where to begin; do you fremem- 
ber Elias Frost?” 

“Remember him, I guess I do! Ely we used to call him, 
he’s just six-months oldar thai I am; is he smart yet?.” 

“Agsmart asa cricket, sir; [tell you sir, those old Var- 
monters are a mighty tough set.” 

lhat they are, Mr. Brown. F conside’ myself2good for 

continuad on seventh page. 


“And never. shall be if I must al ways s see the same faces 2 pe 


“We want to keep you with us as long as we can,” was A ae 
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We Hold It As A 
= Foundation Principle 
that all gain coming from the use of natural 


wealth belongs to the i ty through whose 
_labor itis secured, and not to some other 


claimant—that no man nor set of men has the 
moral right to hold land not in actual use 
trom those who need it, and that rent taken 
for the use of such land is robbery, and 
illegal when measured by the law of natural 
-> justice, , 


MOTHERHOOD. | 
-Once more, Dear Friends, I come 
sowing the seed, the harvest of]. 

which will be gathered when my 
body is dust, and the burden I bear 
“upon my heart is Motherhood. We 
-are learning more and more that 
-people are very much as were the 
-conditions under which they were 
7 gestated and ‘burn. 
One writer says if we want to re- 
forma man we must begin with 


his grandmother—not after she 8 | ihe ¢ omforts Of lite atonewoman 


` grandmother for then it is too late. 
. Before the grandmothers get here 
give them good conditions under 
_ which to come, then educate them 

fully in the law of motherbood, and 

by the time they are grandmothers 
the grandchildren will be likely tol; 
show a decided improvement. 

Motherhood is the gateway thr’o 

which perfected manhood and wo- 
manhood must come. It ls under 
woman’s beating heart that the na- 
tions march into eXistence, but hith- | 
erto, she, like the Israelites of old, 
has had to make bricks without 
straw—has had to furnish body and 
brain without the needed elements, 
the requisite conditions for their 
perfection. 


It needs not for me to say that). g element—one in which gesta: 


the conditions for perfect mother- 
hood are not to be found upon the 
planet as yct. We must: first find 
what the needed conditions are and |? 
then it becomes our work to remove 

whatever stands in the way®f se- 
curing them. 

The woman movement of the last 
~half century means more than the 
ballot. Jt means more than equality 
with man in all the pursuits of life. 
It means an entire reconstruction 
of society. It means a system of 
-= society in which the motive powers 
“to action shall be brought to bear| 
upon the moral instead ‘of upon the 
- selfish elements of character. 

It means a system of society in 
which human be'ngs are considered 
-of more value than property, and. 
the knowledge of how to improve 
our kind of more importance than 
to improve animals; not as now, 
that government should devote time 
and money to the latter while im- 
prisoning men and women who qe- 
vote themseves to the former, 


w means a a system: of society i in 
‘I which all that tends to’ the physi- 
cal, mental and moral well being of 
gestating mothers shall be consid- 
ered of more inportance than cathe- 
drals, palaces, bank accounts, or 
any other form of public or private 
wealth held for the use of individ- 
uals or the building up of sects. In 
a word, it means a system of soci- 
ety that shall give us perfect moth- 
erhood. | 

But how is it now? Ah, how is 
itnow! Let the mothers of the one 
half of the children born with so 


'| small a stock of life that it will not 


last them over five years, answer; 


let the mothers gestating the com- 


ing generation in garrets and cel- 
lars, answer—the mothers who are 
weaving the coming life in the loom 
of bare walls, smoking chimney 
stacks, scant food, excessive toil, 
and stifling heat,—such condition: 
under which to gestate human life | 


Jand then to wonder at its stupidity, 


its depravity ! $ 
A thousand women destitute of 


may be proud of her diamonds— 
woman, that is a rare gem which 
sparkles upon your finger, but the 
economic system which enables you 


to wear that and live in idleness, 


*| takes its cost from the labor of toil- 
ing fathers, of toiling mothers, and 
robs the child before birth. 

Ah sister, you do not see this; 


you, asan individual, are not toj 


blame for it, but if you could see 
it, the mother element enshrined in 
your soul would groan in agony— 
the sparkling gem would become 
hateful to you only as you could 
use it to help change this false sys- 
tem—this result of the j ignorance of 


{the past, for onc in which enlight- 


ened justice will be the controll- 


ting mothers shall be entitled to ev- 
ery comfert, every influence for 
good, every consideration of love 
and respect from community that 
the importance of human mother- 
hood demands. 
-Mothers—help—aid me in these 
the declining days, the sunset of my 
life, to do “all that I can to bring 
about this result. Help me to sow 
all the seed possible—to scatter the 
thought which will hasten the in- 
coming of Per fect Motherhood. 


BODY GUARDS. 


[What would. the representatives 
of authority do without them! 

‘Sometimes these guards are men 
who- stand , between the protected 
and danger; sometimes it is only 


yan intangible but even more potent 


public opinion; but whatever the 
form, take away the guard and the 
authority of man over man would 
be shortlived. One seldom finds 
more truth in the same space than 
in the following from J. 8. Love- 
land. Were all Spiritualists as sen- 
sible we might hope for more from 


them. of real benefit to. the. race 
than the present indications - ‘give 
reason to look for. —ed. ] 


es Fhe myth incarnates the real, 
not as to one Jesus, but as toone hu- 
manity. The grand man, Humaity, has 
been bearing the sins of the transgress- 
or—has been bruised for iniquity, ete., 
and still blindly staggers under that 


fearful load. Why? 


Because of the blind trust in intui- 
tion, inspiration, or revelation. Because 
of the lack of that intellectuality which 
you say is not spirituality. | 

Forces ample to revolutionize the 
race in-a generation surge in mighty 


-waves of destructive energy, because 


the wisdom to direct is crushed by the 


‘constant talk about God and Jesus. If 


those two obstructions were eliminated 


from the consciousness of man, and his | 
attention directed in the line of common | 
sense thought, the.transformation of} 
‘human conditions would be marvelous 


indeed. But so long as so many Spir- 
itualists constitute themselves æ volun 
tary body guard for se ‘our work| 
will be slow. © 7 l 


TALKS WITH MOTHERS. 


“EXCEEDING SORROWF UL. 


It is said of that personified symbol of 
human struggle—human suffering which is 
idealized as the Christ, that at one time he 
declared: himself to be exceeding sorrowful. 
even unto death. Humanity can idealize 
only what it perceives, hence the: failure to 
make the ideal Savior a woman, a mother. 
Her work, her suffering had uot been recog- 
nized; it had not been seen that through her 
mother love woman must become the Sa- 
vionr of the race. 

To-day woman every where is feeling, if 
not expressing exceeding sorrow in view 


of what her children are, or may become. 


“Exceeding sorrowful.” Who can paint 
a mother’s feelings when she sees the son 
born from her body and fed from her bosom 
a reeling, staggering dr unkard, What made 
him such? : 

“What made him such! Bad company 
and saloons,” exclaims the exceding sorrow- 
ful but unthinking mother. 

(Lthink you are mistaken, my sister; it is 
justsuch sous as yours that create the de- 
mand for saloons, and help to make bad com- 
pany; think again,” 

“I do not know what you mean, madam; 
my son Was a good son till he got to going 
into bad company and to saloons. He was 
always, even when a boy, good and kind to 
me only he never was quite satisfied and 
ashe grew older this feeling seemed to in- 
crease upon bim. 
lute restlessness, and he was all the time 
wanting sometiing he could not get; then 

came the bad company and the saloons, and 

now he is hopelessly ruined—is a drunkard. 
I sometimes feel as if my sorrow is great- 
er than I can bear—thatI would like to die,” 
- “How was it with you before his birth? 
Were you satisfied, did ‘you have what you 
really wanted or needed, or was you all the 
time hungry for what you could not get?” 

I certainly was not satisfied; but I tried 
my best to be so. We were vety poor then, 
and to secure a home we worked very hard 
and lived upon the coarsest fare; sometimes 
I could harly swallow what I must eat or 
go hungry, but you don’t suppose that had 
any effect on him, do you?” 

“Alas, poor mother! I must tell you there 
is goud reason to believe it to have been the 
real cause of your son’s present condition. 
While growing under your heart he could 
get nothing only what you furnished. He 
lived upon your heart’s blood, that blood 
freighted with your feeiings, your weari- 
ness, your hunger for that which you could 
not have. You furnished food for yourselt 
not suited to your needs because it cost less; 
you used the best part of what you gathered 
trom that food in exhausting toil, and what 
was there left for your child? THe came in- 
to the world starved, came with an inborn 
feeling of want. Ashe grew toward man- 
hood this feeling increased, and in excite- 


At last it became abso-, 


ment and the siipiin effects. of th 


cating cup he forgets: his unsatisfied inh it 
ance.for the time.” ; 
“Oh, dear! I don’t see how fi could hav 
done any better. ‘The home. must paid for 
and there was no way to do it only by hard 
work and privation. 


drunkard’ I won’t believe it?” 


“then what is the cause, theres one a Ral 


somewhere?” 


“1 said it was bad company and salons.” |) a 
“How old was was your son when yougot o 4." 


your home paid for?” 


“Four years; it took us five years to pay. 4 
for the home, five: years that it makes me => 
tired to think of them even now, but the feel. - 
ing of independence we have had since =) 
makes up for it. Ilost my baby girl and .. 
that was hard, but I suppase she is better 


off. I came very near dying myself.” 
“You have another sun I believe?” 


to ask for,” 


no influence over him whatever.” 


“Was he restless, unsatisfied as a boy? p A 


“Notat all, l have- often -wondered why 
Henry was so different from James.” 


. “My dear woman, itis all very plain to Aan 
those who have studied this question, how ` 
You overworked and 


the difference came, 
fared poorly while carrying your James. 
You gave all you had and was to'the home; 
your child was thus robbed of what was, 
or should have been his, 
privation so reduced you that your baby 


girl could not gather enough from your life © 
to live and you nearly died; but when the : 


home was paid for you was happy; you did 


not work so hard, did not live so elose, and — 


your Henry is a son to be proud of.” 
“Oh, oh, can this be true! 


can these things be helped! I tried to do 
the best I could and why must I be so oon 
bly punished?” 

“The past cannot be remedied, poor sor- 
rowing mother, and such is the rule of man 


that if«your unfortunate son should grow. 


insane under the influence of drink and do 


What their law forbids they will punish him ` 


all the same as if he had been well born 

and had maliciously committed the act.” 
“Yes. 1 know they will, but if the past 

cannot be remedied what of the future, tell 


me that? It terrible as it is; don’t leave me’ 


ine to feel that this state of things must con- 
tinue through all the coming generations.” 


“It need not if womau can be thoroughly ) 


and intelligently aroused. but we will leave 


that for another talk and in the mean time — 


do as much thinnikg as possible.” 


ae ae 


Asa Wife. 


[From an essay by Dr. B.-B: Foote, 
read before the International Congress 
of Eclectic Physicians: at Chicago. | 


.... The unwise statutes of almost 
every State in the United ‘States, and 
the unwritten law in neatly all civilized 
lands forbid the giving of any advice to 
to prevent.conception. The physician’s 


hands are tied. A council of physcians ` 
may legitimately produce a miscar- ~ 


riage or an abortion for certain le- 


gally defined reasons, bat neither one. - i 
alone nor. a dozen in council would be — 


permitted to furnish means to the wife 
of a husband subject to lunacy to pro- 


tect herself from bearing a family of lu- 
The conscientious -~ 
wife of a drunkard is neither protect-. 
ed by law from legal rape, nor permit. 


natics or imbeciles. 


ted by statute to sterilize his pestifer- 


ar seed. She may be compelled to rear- 


a family of druukards. She is without 
legal protection. 

A sexual pervert, one who by secret 
vice or excessive venery ‘has become a 
Victim to neurasthenia, and acquired a 
morbid sexual appetite may compel. his 
dutiful wife to bear a large family of 
children who, in the very\nature of 
things must fall victims to neurotic dis- 
eases. If she applies to the courts to 
protect her from his inordinate lust she 


A 


We got it paid forat * 
last and then we felt independent. How o 
can poor folks. expect to gét homes unless’ 
they are willing to work hard and live close, 
and now you tell me it made my boy. a O i 


“Yes, and as good a boy as a mother. need 


“He does not take to bad company then?” $ i 
` “No, indeed; people of that, class have oe 


Hard work and 


Ob, oh, you. 
break my heart! but what.can be done! how 


Woman Under the Law 


eg ec a ete He 


Pe ent nee te ot 


finds ‘she has no legal 
plies.to her family physician for pro- 
ection against. undesired and unbal- 
need offspring,. he would be lable to 
fine and imprisonment if he placed in 
t'way the means whereby she might 


-prevent conception. 


“Tn. all these cases undesirable and 


diseased children must be born into the 
- world, nor can they be exterminated as |- 
‘the farmer or stock-breeder disposes of | 


the undesirable products of his domes- 
tic animals; nor again would it be con- 
‘Sistent- with our advanced civiliza tion 


-= to expose them to causes that wo’d lead 
- -to their death, after the example of the 
ancient Spartans. No, they must bel. 


- permitted to live, and when such of 


them as have survived the periods of. 


infancy and youth reach adult age, they 
‘in turn produce fit subjects for the med- 
icine of the doctor or the knife of the 
surgeon.. Thus it will be perceived. 


_ tha’ the family physian’ however gift- 


‘with good intentions, or bountifully 
-qualified with wisdom and resources, 
-is limited in what he is permitted to do 
to eliminate from the race diseased 
tendencies. er 


i A Woman Who Dares. 


{Brother Judson of Oakland Califor- 


nia sends. us the following. We should 


certainly honor a women who dares to- 


|» defy the priest.] : | 
- -Maria Kullbury, a storekeeper of East 
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‘Boston; Mass. has sued Father O’ Don 


- nell, Catholic priest, for $5,000 for ru- 
` ining-her business. She alleges that be- 


cause she refused to send her children 
to t-<, parochial school the priest pub- 


-licly boycotted her from the altar. 


. Mrs Kulbury, according to this report 


is certainly setting a noble example for 


Ld 


her co-religionists to follow. She is not 
only proving herself a brave mother by 
thus openly defending herself and chil- 
dren against the imperial decrees of the 
Romish priesthood, but she is publicly 
manifesting the true spirit of liberty 


_ by attacking the enemy in his strong- 


hold. This brave woman is standing 
up against a combination of holy ter 
rors where not one Catholic man in ten 
thousand has ever had the courage to 


- make even a modest protest. 


-The case of Mrs. Kullbury is only one 
of many thousands going to establish 
the fact that papal highbinders are 


blackmailing American citizens. 


The circumstance of American chil- 
‘dren being born of Catholic parents is 
taken advantage of and an otherwise 
free man or woman is deprived of his 
or her right to the full and free enjoy- 


~ of American liberty. ` 


_ The many Irish for any other] Cath 
olic priests who use their sacerdotal of- 
fice to crush a mother’s right to think, 


-~ live and work to feed, cloths ‘and edu- 
/ © cate her children as she thinks best 


should be made to feel that they are a 
band of piratical villains sailing upon 
the high sea of intellectual liberty. 

A fire fiend who burns a widow’s 


house, & midnight burgler who robs a 


‘woman’s store, and the priest who ruins 


a woman's business should be reached 
by the same criminal law, and if con- 


-victed, suffer the same punishment 


for an equally henious crime against 
humanity. W. W. JUDSON. 


[Much mere henious, because more fár- 
reaching in its deleterious effects upon 
humanity; and much harder to over- 
come because rooted in the idea of a 
personal God and the fear of offending 
him by disobeying his agent the priest. 


: The burgler and the incendiary do not 


claim God’s sanction for their deeds. 
Protestants who attempt to force their 
ideas upon the people, who would use 
U. S. troops to override their wishes 
and the descision of the court by forci- 
bly closing the World's Fair on Snn- 
day, are worse than the Catholics in 


i that they are less consistent. ] 


‘redress; ‘if’ she 


 Thé Threefold Power of Sex. 
| O CHAPTERL 


That; sex.is the Fountain of Life cannot well be 
denied, for everywhere in nature from the union df 
the two forces, the positive and the negative, the male 
and female principles, life springs into positive or ex- 
ternal existence by taking form, each after its kind. 
This is true from monad to man, and if there are 
still higher grades of life, which is generally admit- 
ted as true, then they are, they must be subject to 
the samé law.” Students will understand what I mean 
when I say, problems coming under the simple rules 
of arithmetic can be solved without having resource 
to the principles involved in the higher mathematics, 
but that the higher problems cannot be solved with- 
out the principles involved in the lower. The same 
must be true of the higher and lower grades of life. 
First principles cannot be dispensed with, — = 
_ Even here, in the intangible realm of abstract 
principles, in the science of numbers we find thein- 
separable two, the positive and negative methods up- 
on which the wholetmathematical superstructure rests. 
It is commonly said that there are four basic princi- 
ples upon which this science rests but a closer analy- 
sis shows that multiplication is but a short way of 
performing many additions and division but a short 
way of performing many subtractions, leaving only 
the two as foundational. These will solve the simple 
problems without calling into use the methods needed 
in interest, in the square or cube roots, or those of 
any other intricate problem, but in the more intricate 
problems we find we cannot dispense with addition 
and subtraction. And yet, when it comes to the life- 
fountain we are told that to solve the problem of 
intellectual, and more especially of spiritual growth 
we must ignore the material basis of physical expres- 
sion; in other words, must remove the foundation to 
rear the superstructure. : | 

Perhaps it will help us to think more clearly up 
on the subject in hand if we make a sort of summary 
of what may be called axiomatic truths. 

When we say, equal numbers takén from equal 
numbers the remainders will be equal, we state what 
must be true under any and all circumstances, in any 
and all places, in this or any other world, and what 
in the very nature of things is thus. universally true is 
called an axiom. Jt was hy the use of such an axiom 
that the boy upset the assertion that God could do 
anything, ry matter what. He knew that to be two 
years old a person or thing must have lived two years 
so he said, God can’t make a two year old colt in a 
minute. He was willing to concede that a colt the 
size of a two year old might be made in a ininute, still 
it would be only a minute old. O7 

Another boy was equally to the point when inan- 
swer to the question, how many legs woulda calf have 
should you call the tail aleg, he promptly replied, 
four. The father repeated the question and still the 
same answer, and yet again, with no variation in the 
reply. Finally the man became impatient at what he 
thought his son’s stupidity. Why father, said the 
boy, calling the calf’s tail a leg don’t make it so. He 
too expressed an axomatic truth. Under no possible 
conditions could the calling of a tail a leg make it one. 
And so of all things else; changing the name does not 
change the nature. oo 

When we learn to think, reason, decide from the 
standpoint of axiomatic truth instead of taking things 
as we find them thinking they must he as they are, the |. 
world will be the better for it. Principles, natural 


{laws as they point to—indicate the path of growth— 


this, and not personal authority. 

Iwill now give the axioms upon which I shall try 
to build as upon a firm foundation. But I must say 
some things in connection with what I thus call axioms 
which to many will not seem like axiomatic methods. 
Axioms, they will say, are statements of self-evident 
truths; they need no argument. True, but mind 
must have some degree of development to understand 
any truth no matter how self-evident to those who are 
more advanced.. Those who are searching in the 
sphere of principles perceive many truths which have 
to be compared, analyzed and illustrated in various 


ways to give those who think only in the sphere of 


| facts even a glimpse thereof, while to the others they: 


are as self-evident. as tliat two and two are four; there - 


_Emsr.—Sex is the Fountain of Life—of all life — 
animate, inanimate, physical, intellectual, and spir- 
itual, and in all possible cases life is made manifest 
through the union of the positive and negative, the 
male and female forces. Oo | a 
Seconp:—A superstřucture. to þe substantial — 


must rest upon’ a solid foundation, and while-the ` 


more external phase of sex life, the physical, can be 
lived without bringing into use the laws involved in. 
the intellectual and spiritual yet the intellectual and 
spiritual cannot be fully lived without bringing into 
use the physical as the basis or foundation. The - 


higher necessarily rests upon the lower and ‘4f the . 
foundations be destroyed what shall the builders do?” . 
or,if the roots cease to act what shall the branches do? 

- Turrp:—The unknown can be proven by the. . 


known, but only to.those who, understand the uner- 
ring results of underlying law, understand'the entire- ` 
reliability of that which is universal in its action. As-.. -, 


tronomers proved the existence of new planets by first ~ vo 
educiug the fact of an unknown planet from the = 


known laws of matter. = ~ D 
. Fourta:—-We cannot conceive of that which does ` 


not exist. We may narrow the conception, twist- it. a 


out of shape, pervert it because of our ignorance, bu 


still it is, it must be rooted in truth, > © oo00 sous ; 
Frrra:— We cannot desire, hunger for that which = -> 


does not exist. If we could it wòuld prove that we 
have capacities which the universe cannot fill, a man- ` 
ifest absurdity. =. l a 
SrxtH:—Our thought, our idea of an act—the or- 
gans of the brain that are active at the time, this, with » 
our general idea thereof, decidces the character or any 
act which, in and of itself, is neither good no: bad mor- 
ally speaking, and also, in @ great mesSure, the nature - | 
of the result. 7 l 
The fourth and fifth are really one in fact, for we 
cannot hunger for that of which we can form no idea. 
- From the first of these propositions or axioms we 
deduce the importance of sex—sex, the life-fountam; ” 
vet a glimpse of what a wonderful power it is—that 
if we would grow in life and strength, if we would be- 
come as gods, handling and molding the forces of be- 
ing intelligently, we must treat it reverently, never 
abusing or prostituting its functions. l | 
‘ From the second we are taught the importance 


of a healthy, normal, unperverted sèx life upon which 


to build a natural, healthy, well balanced intellectual 
and spiritual life. The absolute necessity of preserv- 
ing the foundation intact if we would have a substan- 
tial superstructure is an indictment against all the 
teachings of Christendom which’carry the idea, either 
directly or indirectly, that sex is only of the flesh. 
This, taken in connection with our sixth propost- 
tion makes the indictment against, Christian teaching on 
this subject a very serious one, for if the idea of an act 
innocent and natural in’ itself, determines in a great 
measure the results flowing therefrom, then, those who ` 
regard the act as simply of the flesh are ‘‘sowing to the 
flesh” whenever they enter mtot. ne 
‘“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
eab.” “He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh ` 
reap. : 
reap corruption.’ . Sa 
Self-evident propositions that should be commend- 
ed to the consideration of those who regard sex as on- 
ly of the flesh. | | 
From the third--the unknown being proven by 
the known—we discover the universality of axiomatic | 
truth, or inherent, self-existent law-—can discover that _ 
knowing the method of action we can trace ultimate — 
results from simple beginnings-—truths of universal 
application from specific indications. | . 
~ From the fourth and fifth which, as already said, 
are practically one, we get a glimpse of the wonder-. 
ful capacities of the race, of men and women who have 
so long been taught to look upon themselves as worms 
of.the dust, and from the sixth-,vecan see how low 
ideas of sex tend naturally to make the product of sex 


union low. . a 
Taking the first and sixth of the axiomatic ‘prop: 
ositions stated, the question comes home to us: What 
kind of life shall we draw from this wonderful Foun- 
tain of Lite? Which of the combined elements that. 
constitute a human being shall take precedence? 
Tf soul and intellect did not unite in some degree 


in that which constitutes anew being then we could 


fore, though I may be criticised fur itI shall continue -~ we 
to call the following statements axoims. | 


|. the masters, not the subjects of their passions. 


either soul nor. intellec 
-but. merely ‘animals in human- form, but whe 


they are not recognized factors of the feelings, the emo} 


- tions, the purpose which prompts to the sex act they 


are passive, negative, must be developed through the | 


suffering, the conflict which forces them into action. If}. 


`- in this relation the merely physical predominates and 
-a human being is the result that human being will be 
<- under the control of the passions—-will be, as one wri- 

ter has it, beast born. Such are born on the wrong 

_ side of hell and must pass through it—must have bit- 
ter experiences, keen suffering before the real man 
and woman can come to the front and rule in their 
own kingdom—rule themselves. Till thisis done the 


beast in them rules. It may be a mild, docile sort of | 
beast or it may be ferocious, but it rules all the same. | 


<. Tf Jove, soul love and intellectual appreciation 
take the lead—if the gratification of the senses holds 
~ the second place in the considerations which bring a 
- couple together—if the act is sanctioned by the intel- 
~ ect and infused with true human Jove—comes as the 


oeg E 


Mo arnt Oe ae 
he substanc 


cr 


| mary of Mr: H 


as the maternal functions. of the 

can be legally outraged by the husba 
ifseems to me proper to give: it h 
more particularly 


ments tobe true. 


co Lors WAISBROOKER.] o}. 
As many questions are asked andour | 
friends have not the data by them to = A 
confirm their statements, it is thoùght, f = 
best to give a summary of the causes | > 
‘which have led to this persécution, for} — 


that is what it is and has been from tbe 
first... A few words about Mr. Harman. 


| himself. He was born in Pendleton - 


~ xesult of stich love—those born of such-unions will be } 


ow has it been in the past? - What elements | 


have been drawn from this life-fountain?. With what | 


-> characteristics have we stamped the product? = ~ 


-= We have drawn from this fountain just what. we 
have brought to it. We have stamped the product 


ae ‘ with that-which we have put into the blending. 


~ Man has brought into this partnership the idea 
-ofa personal right, a lawful claim to the person of 


his wife as a receptacle for the refuse of his passion. | 


How could he bring the love, the genuine respect, | 


yea, the reverence—how could he bring these neces 


sary characteristics of a true manhood and woman- | 


hood to one who was his by law, to one who had no 
legal right to her own body? He, through the teach- 


-ings he has received, brings to the union which pro-} 


duces another human life 


: the elements of selfishness 
and tyranny. ao 


Woman, with her idea of “wifely duty” has giv-| 


en the element of submission to tyrannical selfishness. 
The results are tyrants and slaves all through society. 
With such characteristics in the ascendent, and the 
merely physical desire on the part of the husband the 
prevailing condition, is it a wondexthat passion rules, 
takes the command, asserting physical needs at the 
expense of wife and offspring? ` 


But we must not tarry at the foundation. We oe 


must learn the highest uses of the great life-fountain. 
-Only an artist can sec beautiful forms in the solid mat- 
ble, but he brings to it his ideal and chisels away till 
that ideal stands before him in perfect form. The ca- 
pacities of the stone are measured by his. capacity to 
mold and shape it. So of the life-fountain, sex. In 
and of itself, it is as the ancient writer ‘says the carth 
T in the beginning, without form and void. Tts ca- 
 _ pacities for good to us are determined by what we 

bring to it. We can gather intellectual and spiritual 
-Nife from this fountain if we will, but to do this we 
_- must regard it with the . reverence that the intellect- 


~~ ual and the spiritual naturally inspire. 


o ‘Qur purpose in this work is to try to find the high- 
_ est, purest use of sexto indicate through the laws 
„of the known the possibilities of its as yet, to us, un- 

- Known power. - We cannot demonstrate in the sphere 
-of facts what this highest use is until it is reached by 
_ the discovery of the principle involved in the first step 

» toward soul growth... Those who are intuitive will 
__ firstsense it and then will study upon and so elaborate 
it that to analytical minds it will be as clearly demon 
strated as though the fact had been wrought out before 


~~ their eyes ; Every inventor is proof that the unkown- 


ne may be discovered through a further application of 
-© , the laws ofthe known. They see, they know that a 
c- = -right application.of certain principles will bring a giv- 


-en result. They Anow this; there is no guess work 
_ about it. The only difficulty lies in not knowing how 
to apply the principle, or in not having the conditions 
under. which it can be applied. 
ee The unknown powers of men and women are be- 
‘ing discovered in the same way. We only need now 
to find and apply the principles under -which these 
unknown powers can be made known, and practical. 
= < DEX, as we haye seen, is the fountain of life 
. and, as a natural correlative, the fountain of power, 
for we cannot even think of power as entirely separa- 
d from life. We infer then that through a right ap- 
=.cation of its laws we may conquer even death itself. 
In elaborating this subject we must again refer 
the reader to the fact that while simple problems can 


“Just drop your bucket where you are,” 
And then they dipped and. drank their fill. — 
Of water fresh from mead and bill; . 

And then they knew they sailed upon - 

The broad mouth of the Amazon. 


O'er tossing wastes we sail and cry, 
“Oh, give us water or we diel” 
On high, relentless waves we roll 
Through arid climates of the soul; — 
Neath pitiless skies we pant for breath, 
Smit with the thirst that drags to. death, 
~ And fail, while faint for fountains far, « 
‘To drop our buckets where we are. - 


Oh, ship ahoy! you'r sailing on 
The broad mouth of the Amazon, 
<. Whose mighty current flows and sings 
_ ~ Of mountain streams and inland springs, _ 
- Of night-kissed morning’s dewy balm, 
Of heaven dropped evening’s twilight calm, 
Of nature’s peace in earth and star— 
Just drop your bucket where you are. 


-Seek not for fresher founts afar, 
Just drop your bucket where you are; 
And while the ship right onward leans, 
Uplift it from exhaustless deeps. 
-Parch not your lips with dry despair; 
The stream of hope flows everywhere. ` ` 
So, under every sky and star, 
Just-drop your bucket where you are. 


It scems tome that the race m its progress has 
reached the “broad mouth of the Amazon,” that the 
time has come in our searching for the Elixir of Life 


‘to “drop our buckets where we are”—to drop them 


into the fountain of our own-life—our life, that-of man 
and woman combined. De E 
Resting upon the axioms statd I avow what has 
already been indicated, to-wit., my full belief in the 
declaration: ‘“And the last enemy to be destroyed is 
death,” believe that this’will yet be done so far as its 
power over the human race is-coucerned—helieve that 
| the creative agency will become the redemptive agen- 
cy when the laws.that lead to its *““Threefold Power” 
are understood and obeyed. 
“Oh,” says the reader, “ 
ways; life is too full of diappointment and sorrow.” 


I do not want to live al- 


- My good friend, you forget that death is the last 


enemy to be destroyed. When we have conquered 
death we shall have conquered the disappointments and 
sorrows—shall have secured conditions that will make 
life desirable. ` | l 
“The wages of sin is death.” ‘‘Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law.” These are bible words but Ido not 


quote them because of that fact, but because they are, 


an expression of dimly -perceived laws or principles 
in the bosom of nature—Nature, the wonderful moth- 
er who says to all: “Seek and ye shall find, knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.” | 
? S ® . owe . ` 

We have sought in many difections and have 
knocked at many doors that have opened to us.. Some- 
times we have knocked Jong, loud, and persistently — 


Co, Va. Oct. 12, 1880. He was: 
cated in Missouri, is a graduate 
cadia high school, a Methodist; ins 


BEARER, 
In September 18 | 
sociate editor, and Lillian Harman, Mr. 


Harman’s only daughter, married them- fe : 


selves in the presence of friends. For 
this they were arrested, and sentenced, 


| Mz. Walker for three months, Lillian , me 
for six weeks, to the county jail. 


They served their time but refused to : 


| pay the costs, saying that they had done 


no wrong and would do nothing that 
would Jook like ackuowledging that 
they had. This persistence of self-Jus- 
tification together with the fact that 
Mr. Harman sustained the couple, in- 
censed the prosecution to that extent 


——-}that a copy of Lucrrgr published tbe ~o: 
-- | June before was laid before the grand 


jury (?) as obscene matter. | 
‘The so-called obscene matter was a. 
Jetter which was a protest against, an. 
outrage perpetrated upon a sick wife in 
the name of husband’s rights—even 
the tearing apart of the stitches made. 
necessary bysevere confinement, to satis- 
fy his (legal) passion. Mr. Harman pub- ` 
lished the letteņasit was sent to him, 
too indignant to be conventional, and, 
cover your face, modesty, he actually 
put in print the scientific name of that 
organ of the masculine body without 
the use of which there could have been 
no jury to condemn him. — gees 
The number of LUCIFER containing 


this indignant protest against a cruel i 


outrage was hunted up, pronounced ob- 
scene, and not only Mr. Harman and ° 
Mr, Walker but George Harman, not 
thea nineteen years. of age, who was 
nominally associated with his father in 
the publication of the paper, was inclu- 


"| ded in the indictment. The Christians — 


of Valley Falls seemed determined to . i 
destroy this Liberal family. a 
When this indictment was obtained 
Mr. Walker paid the costs and came | 
out of jail so as to meet this new com: ` 
plication. These indictments against 
the above parties were foung in Feb- — 
ruary 1887, now more than six years i 
ago. For over three years the case. was. 
put: off from one court to another. Fi- 
nally a hearing was had at which it was 
shown that at the time of the publish- — 
ing.of the offending letter Mr. Walker: 
was in Minnesota and George Harman 


| inthe country on a farm, The prose ae 


as I know the state- a 


86 E. C. Walker,.as- {0 


ane | have knocked almost ; to the point of desperation, | but, at ike 
-|last the closed doors have turned -upon their hinges re- 
im- pvealing secrets well worth the thought and toil expend- 


prisonment aa fine. p 


+ Tt seems incredible that a ninetednth 


8 century Judge could be found to pass 
-guch a sentence for such a cause, but 


“go it was. Judge Foster, was deluged 


agit were, with letters from women 
© showing there was cause for such a pro- 
-test as Moses Harman had made and 
-protesting i in turn against any punish- 
“ment for him. These letters seemed to 
-make the learned Judge angry, and the 


s F more so as aboutt this time Mr. Harman 


| - i publisned another letter: Which was con- 


\ ` sidered even more obnoxious than the. } 
{t first—this, not to defy the law, but to]. 


give the public the testimony of a phy- 
-sician upon the frequency of- married 


outrage upon woman, and-cases of sex. 


eryersion, all going to show the need 
of. thorough opening up of this’ ques- 


mn, for no evil can be: remedied 50 


| physical also. 
moral law by working on Sunday, but such work will 
not kill us any ‘sooner than work done on any other 
day, but if we violate the law which forbids that we} 


long as itis kept covered up. 
Mr. Harman went to the penitentia- 


ol 1y, remained there four months and 


Ps then was. brought. out on a writ of er- 


-yor. ` In the mean time he had been in- 


| dicted upon the physician’s letter, and 
when i tried, was sentenced to a. year’s 
imprisonment by Judge Phillips: Mr: 
‘Harman‘s lawyer succeeded in having 
both sentences submitted to Judge Cald- 
well of the higher court for review, 
"|. and after nearly two years considering, 
he threw the five year sentence back 
‘into the lower court upon a technical- 
ity and confirmed the sentence of Judge 
Phillips. Mr. Harman then returns to | 
prison, remains eight months and is 
finally set free of that charge, but the 
five year sentence still hangs over him 
less the four months he has already 
served. oF 


One year in prison, over six years in |. 
- bonds with all the harrassing attendant, 


and for what? Foran act that merits 
_ the gratitade of all women, for telling 
the truth, or permitting another to tell 
| _ it, of ahorrible outrage and to show up 
3 the disabilities to which married wom- 
fen are subject in language that coul 
“be understood. But what was the terri- 

~ ble thing he published, asks the reader. 
r Ah! don't you know that our courts 
. — have become secret tribunals that if I 
Slitell in print and send you through the 
UC postoffice just the words that were used 
‘in that letter I am liable to arrest and 


OM imprisonment? The pcstoffice no ion- 
i ger belongs to the people. 


' Asto how Mr Harman is regarded 
b as aman by these who know him best 
the following resolution one of several 
I passed by the Topeka Ethical Society 
at his last imprisonment, and of which 
Whewas president, sufficiently shows: 


+: „Resolved: That this Club has the high- 
- gest regard for the moral worth of Moses 
ob Harman, its President, that it believes 
-mo word of reproach has ever been ut- 
‘tered against his personal character, 
and that he commands the respect and 
-esteem of all who know him well, and 
‘that even those who antagonize ideas 
mle which he may entertain, many of which 
“this Club will not Attempt to fully en- 
dorse, still have the utmost confidence 
in his integrity of purpose.” 


oy 

It seems then, thatin this land of 
| freedom, so called, a good man who 
i dares to think and to express that]. 

thought, if it antagonize the wrongs 
- perpetrated by the dominant sex upon 
; the weaker—wrongs perpetrated upon 
: our mothers, if he dares to do this, he 
gis liable to imprisonment iť his language 

chances to be unconventional, unfash- 
‘jonable. 

l Surely! our censors are straining out 


the gnat and swallowing the camel, 


a: 
al 
fe 
ie 
a 
i 


itre eally true? 


Jed. No persistent seařcher has “failed ofa reward 
soonor later, butas yet, we have hardly entered the 
vestibule of Nature’s great temple. 

“He that overcometh, shall inherit allthings X i 


ready laid down as axiomatic make the fact of such.a 
prophecy, no matter where found, at least the reflection 


of atruth; but the bible declaration is not the only ev-| 


idence we have, nor the strongest. Thea ctivities of 
the race, the readiness with- which its mebers attack 
difficulties is the result of the inherent faith which i is 


an evidence of things not ‘yet seen. We are pressing]. 


on, ever.on toward the actualization of our ideal. 
But to return to the transgression of law which 
is declared to be sin—what law? With the idea ofa 


personal God to punish in the sense that men puusih 
it is supposed to mean the. moral law, but nature 


cutes her lawsin the sphere of their. infraction, come- 
quently physical death could not.come from the viola 
tion of moral-law only as it involved violation of the 
We may violate what is called the 


abuse our own bodies we suffer the -physical but not 
the moral penalty if we do it ignorantly. It is evi- 
dent then that the law the transgression of which 
brings death is a physical ‘one. 


“Oh, I don’t believe anything in that old stor ” 


saysone. It matters not what you believe, the axi- 
oms which are put in the form of propositions and 
used as foundation stones, prove that the ‘‘old story” 
reflects a truth. That truth we want; that truth we 
are searching for; that truth we intend to have. 

Nature {eaches us her laws through the inevitable 
results of their infraction. Tt makes no difference 
with her if we do not know that fire will burn, if we 
put ourselves:‘in contact with it we are burned all the 
same, or if we take poison -by mistake it will kill us 
as quickly as if taken on purpose. In either case 
the law of life has been sinned against and the forfeit 
must be paid. All transgression of those natural 
laws which, obeyed, would be for our highest good 
is sin against—ourselves—but all sin is not unto 
death, for nature is not vindictive. She always uses 
her restorative power as far as is possible. 

We may cut off a finger and thus sin on 
the law_of a perfect body but we do not die; we only 
suffer the penalty of mutilation. But were the finger 
av tral, a vital part the result would be quite differ- 
ent. Sex is central. Out of sex comes life. 

David, the Psalmist says: ‘I was shapen in iniq- 
uity, and in sin did my mother conceive me” 

_ What’s the matter, David, did your mother ex- 
ercise her maternal perogative outside of law 

No, not that; David was lawfully, respectably 
born according to the standard of the times, but from 
nature's standard there was ignorance and conseqent 
violation of the higher law of Tife. Of course David 
did not understand this but he felt that something was 
wrong and it was thus that he accounted for his own 
way wardness: ) 

“From nature’s standpoint there was ignorance.” 

Alas! that sin is a universal one! lonarance still 
reigns in this department of life! The potencies of 
sex Which tend to perpetuate life must be recognized 
before the laws that govern will. be sought for and 
lived; but such recognition cannot come so long as 
sex is looked upon as simply of the flesh, for the idea 


of u higher is thus precluded. But the reply to our]; 


cry of distress is coming “from o'er the waters far.” 
The soul hears that reply and whispers it to the intel- 


lect and some are beginning te seek, hence the inter- 


est in the sex question. 
` te 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

It was claimed by a medium at the Spiritualist mect- 
ing on Sunday, July 2d, herein Topeka, . that Wen, 
dell Phillips was her controlling power at the time. 
Among otker strong utterances was the follwing: 

“The sister in her invocation asked aid in fr ceing the 
people from different kinds of slaveries but failed: 


name the greatest of them all, that of slavery 
money power. England, the nation that ha: 


Can we indeed overcome all obstacles 
and stand at last trium phant?. The propositions al- 


| to the great red drago of Soripture, puts 
finger. on India, (upon her silver] and 25,000.nien ate 


thrown out of employmeéntin the western part of these _ 
United States. What of the influence of that act: of 


England’s upon the next generation? When depressed, 


despairing, unemployed, the creative fire burns on, 
andthe more fiercely in that the energies are unused 
in toil, and what of the thousands of. onthe begot- 
ten under such oon aoan 


_ Morners: | 


Has 1 man in his thirst for power ever stopped to 
think of the effect upon the ušsòrn of any movement 

tending to his own grandeur? Does he, has he ever. 
lived for the race? No, his:is the centrifugal, the pro - 
jecting force. He starts off in a straight Tine; will if 

he can, drag all else in his train hie. he ere rough- 
shod over whatever opposes. He must do so until ` 
balanced by a power that can hold.him. Wotman © 


‘| 


-|a fone can do this, but she cannot do it as a subject; 
When she makes © 
her declaration of independence and maintains Wes 


she must be free, body and soul. | 
then she can attract and hold him to the law of univer- : : l 
sal love; but, as before said, she can never do this as _ 


a subject. 


away fiom the control of his God and had set himself oe 


deliberately to work to find some means to hold those — z 


tendencies in check, he could have devised nothin go 
more to the purpose than his command to the wife to 
be subject to the husband in all things. 

Continned from third page. a 
several years yet; as I told you, I shall get better of this 
lameness when warm weather comes.” | 

“I hope you will sir, but rheumatiz is a mighty bad thing ~ 
to stick. I’ve a fust rate medicin for’t to hum, and T'I send 
you the resate for’t when I get there.” | 

“Thanks, so Eli stays right there on the old place does 
he?” continued the Major, more anxious to hear about his 
old friends than to talk of recipes for rheumatism. 

Yes, sir; he, his children, and his grand children: with 
their fmilies all live within a day’s drive of one another, 
all but one son; he went west.” 

“Which one?” 

“The youngest; his mother got terribly restless before — 
he-was born and kept teasing Elias to sell out and go some- 
where else. She said she was tired of always living in one ` 
place, and they do say she marked that boy for he never 


| would stay at home.” 


“His mother was Myra Sherwood, and a He girl she- 
was; is she living yet?” g 

“Laws, no. She kind a drooped after Eli was s born, they 
called him in part for his father, and beforefie was a year 
old she died. The old man has been married twice since.” 


“Well, what of the young Eli, the boy who went west, 
Mr. Browm?” 


“I think it was Iowa, sir, where he went, and he made 
his fortune; he’s worth more than all the others now.” i 

“Bought land I suppose; there’s nothing like land to 
make one rick, Mr. Brown. I could take half a million 
dollars for what I got for a mere song forty years ago.” 

“Half a million! whew, but you are rich, and not a bit 
proud either,” said Brown, looking admiringly. upon the old 
man lying there so helpless in his invalid chair. 

“Tve enough to last. me and leave my children rich,’ i 
was the smiling reply. 


“Tf I was you, Major, I'd have my son run for Guyner 


or President, you’r rich enough.” 


“You dont snppose I’d spend my money to buy votes, 
Mn Brown!” 

“No; you wouldn’t haye to, sir. The folks w:o don’t 
get fich look up to the onesįwho do.. Peopte'll vote for a 
rich man quicker’ n theyWill for a poor man” i 

` “The most of ple are fools anyhow, but what Shout 
yog Frost, how did he manage?” said the old man impa- 
tiently¢for he did not quite rélish Brown’s remarks aboat 
rich men and voting. 
h, he went west when land was cheap, and for years 
yoked) very bess They do say his children had to ae 


gest way of his a hundred and twenty acres of land, and 
a depot right across the track”— 


her i 


Had the Paul of scripture feared that the oe a 
progressive tendencies of the race would break them _ 


a 


«And that 1 made it valhable, of corre |: “Well, i he = 
wag, luckey ! That pays him for all his trouble, Mr. Brown. > 


His. children when they handle his money, will not care if "L U rè Í p E R. 


they ‘did have to go barefoot in winter.” | 
|. “Yes sir, but suppose the railroad hadn't come: tere, cee, DEVOTED "0 THE 


stati have had his land all the same, and sure to | Earn est, Candid and 
Fearless Discussion 


grow valuable as the country grew.’ ‘older; I am s0 glad you | 
OF METHODS LOOKING TOWARDS THE | 


AMM, Ne : 
HELEN HARLOWS vow 


SELF J USTIOH. 


mannm 


MRS. MARION ‘ton, - 
Tar POPULAR ALLIANCE SPEAKER, Says: 


J 


“It is a hook that intensely interests, i bat 
elevates. Tt inspires the weak with courage and the 
strong with admiration. Itis based upon principles. 
which will redeem men and women from the thrall of 
social despotism, and wage slavery. 

“It. should be found in every household. and its - 
{teachings promulgated by every parent. When its., 
| sentiments predominate, then, and not till then, | will} 
“| justice prevail.. 
“Oh; if men and women only wouid walk out of 
the wilderness by the light -which the author of this : 

production has even to the world! ag 


es 


d AMES VINCENT, SEN, “ 


Tm VENERABLE | FouNDER oF THE Auenican 
NONCONFORMIST, Says: “ Hs i 


«It will do more to kindle hope, revive a the heart ty. | 
and stimulate ambition, to stem the tide of opposition | 
which woman has to overcome than the bible has 
-ever done,” 


stopped Mr. Brown, it does me so much good to see one 
-_ who has been back among those hills; you have relatives, 
~ there I think you said.” 

- “Not exactly relatives, 
father was accidentally killed and it gave my mother such a} 
‘shock that she died when I was born, which was about a 
week after, and a young married couple living near took me | 

and brought me up as their own.” 

- “How fortunate for you, and they live there yet? 
“Father lives there with one’ of his sons, mother die 
E several years ago. That is, father lives on the opposite side Address. M. Har man, Drawer 1, 
of the mountain, but one of his daughters lives in Granloék |, opeka, —, or this ofice. 
“sand when I: visited her I got acquainted with ou fof, as : 
T she married a grandson of one of your cousins. - ig 
“We are somewhat connected, Mr. Brown, said the Ma- 
z jor, with a laugh’ 
~~. - “Don’t mention it, Mr Boyle, I wouldn’t presume k 
count on so small. a thing; ‘put its a long, road around and 
over the mountain, and where I first landed I finished my 
visit before going anywhere else. » | 

“At what point on the other side of the mountain did 

you go, Mr. Brown? 
“Oh, please, catl me Jed., Mr. Boyle; that has been my 
nane ever since I was knee high to a ‘hop toad, anıl it sounds 
~ nateral. Then, ve been mistered so much up there among 
the folks that I’ve got kind o’tired on’; what point did you 
` gay? Its not a point but a nice little village called Fairview. 
“Did you hear of any one there by the name of— 
“Tea is ready, Mr. Brown; father, shall I wheel you out 
so you can eat with your friend, or shall I bring yours here? 
“Send Myrtle in with enough for both of us, Sarah; 1 
shall like that better. 
“Very well. 
“Who was it you was asking about, sir? said Brown 
goon as Mrs. endo et had gone to give the order for their 


suppers. 


but all I have ever known. My Elimination or Total Abo- 
lition of AH Invasive 
Laws and Customs, 


Published. every Friday.. 
| Price $1.50 per year, or clubbing with 
q | FOUNDATION PRINCILLES $1.75, 


, SURGICAL 
| Institute, 


(27 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Chartered by the State. 


i 


A PROMINENT WORKER WRITES: 


Mrs. Warssrooxer:-~Y our hook, Helen Har- 
low’s Vow, is one of the grandest hooks I have ever 
read, It should be read, not only by every woman in 
the land, but by every man as well. I thank you for | 
your pure, brave words, Davitt D. CHIDISTER. 
New Waterford, Ohio. 


Thirty years engaged in this line of eae 
If ailing consuit physicians of experience only, 


QS | thus saving time and money. 


‘CeO 


ANOTHER POPULAR SPEAKER WRITES: 


Failing Memory, Want 
of Energy, Early De- 
cay, arising trom Indis- |. 


“Who was I asking about, oh, I remember now, did 
_ you hear of any one by the name of Shelton? 

“Shelton, Shelton, Pve heard that nameZsomewhere, 
Shelton, he stopped, scratched his head, shook it, ‘‘no, I 
cant think Where, but ‘twill come to me, sir; sure to, for it 
kind of haunts me, and when a thing Haunts me Iallers get | — 
it in the end. 

“Well, never mind, here comes the supper; we can dis- 
cuss that awhile. 

‘Discuss it? said Brown, looking up with a puzzled air. 

“Yes, with our teeth. l 

“Qh, you mean eat it; well, I'm agreeable for Iam a 
- leetle hungry, but aint it wonderful how nateral they can 
make teeth lodk; now yours, sir, look just as if they growd. 
“Yes, they are the best that could be had, but they are 
not like one's own. I didn't, want them, but Sarah would !; 
have me get them and now I am nsed to them I find they 
are much better than none. 

And s0 they chatted on, the octogenarian and and the 
younger man, both seeming as pleased as children, and when 
-the others returned from the dining room they had not more 
' than half finished their suppers. 

“I think you two must enjoy talking more than you do 
eating, remarked Mrs. Wendover. 

“Oh, no, ma‘am, the vittles is extra, but then the old 
gent. has so many things to ask about and it does him so 
much good, I like to tell him all I can. We don't get any 
too much happiness in our lives, ma’ am,and itsa pity to 
let any of it slip. 


The only response to this Was a a smile, and the rest of 


heir meal was eaten in silence. 


night but Brown staid on day after day, spending a portion | Surgical Institute, 
of his time with the invalid and the balance out of doors 
His quaint ways, his genuine good 


looking over the place. 
sense and his unfailing good nature made him liked by them 


all, and when he talked about leaving, the old gentleman | WAISBROOLER with 


would beg so hard for him to stay longer, Jed. would say: 
“Well, I'll stay jest another day. Finally he said: 
“Look here, folks: I‘ve nothing in perticiler to hinder, 


cretion, Excess, Expo- 
SUIS; ig cured, 


VERTON = 


Pimples, AOA to Society, Daimos for or Mar- 
riage, Melancholy, Dyspepsia, Stunted Develop- 
ment, Lost Power, etc. Our Remedies never fail, 

too frequent Evacuations 


Kip \ pY and Urinary Diseases, Ro- 
of the Bladder, Unnatural 


py Sediment in Urine, and 
pela Discharges, permartently cured. cured. | 


l and Skin wid Skin Disenses, affecting Body 
Bones, Nose, Thr Nose, Throat, Blotches, Blotches, 
Eruptions, radical) radically cured. 


. Do not aurea your case. If ailing attend to it 
at once, before it is too late. We always like one 
personal interview, Consultation always free and interview. Consultation always free and 
conlidential. Question conlidential. Question list eent on application. open 


Hours, 8 to 8 daily. Sundays, 10 to 12, 10 to ¥2, 


EUCHALYNE. 


A Tonic for the Nerves, An Anti- 
dote for Maleria, and a Good 
Peventative of Cholera. 


Read the following testimony from the 
There was no more talk about “folks in Varmont“ that! Principal of the Western Medical and 


27 LaSalle St. Chi- 


cago, Ll. 


I have examined the new medication, 
EUCHALYNE, as prepared by Mrs. 
ith the help of her 

Spirit Guides, and regard it as among 
the most certain of all medical prepara- 
tsons to accomplish what is claimed 
for it. ROBERT GREER, M. D.J 


and if you want me to, Fl go and fix things to hum, and| price SO cents per pack- 


then cum back and stay all winter. 


The proposition was agreed to and Jed. left promising 


to be back in “jest a week.’ 
To be continued, 


age. ` 
Address this office. 


“I have just been reading Helen Harlow’s Vow,- 
and I wish to say that it far exceeds what 1 expected. l 
The story is finely written, and teezns with such sene ` 
` {timents of beauty, truth,and ` courage, it cannot fail to 
benefit all who read it. I hail its splended- portray al 
of love and fidelity. It is calculated to produce an el- 


evating effect upon the social body.” 
rs. H, 8. Laxe in American Nonconformist) 

SAT UP ALL NIGHT. aS 
-~Book received. ‘Commenced reading it on Sat- 
urday 9:30 P. M., and finished it on Sunday, 4 A. M., 
something I haye never done before, sit up all night 
and read. Well,—I may as well stop right here, for if 
[ wrote till dooms-day I could not tell you what a 


gr and work you have done in writing Henew HAR 
Low’s Vow.---Rosert E, Mc KINLEY, ‘Latrobe, Pa. 


The above named book contains a good likeness of 
the authores and four fine, plate illustrations of stri- 
king scenes in the story—these, with superior finish 
in other ways, make a $1.50 book; we offer. it for 
the balahce of this year : 

For one dollar. - 


ERETGIA Siete eae an mee 


on 
ee eter estima get LOT ae 


Address this Ofiice. ; 2 X 


‘PERFECT MOTHERHOOD. 


A Book of which one of our popular B 
and writers says: 


Itis not only one of the most interestel a : 
ing, but one of the most instruetive 
i 


(books I ever read. 


This is another of Mrs. Waisbrooxer’s books, and- 
written, not to teach the specialties of physical moth- | 
erhood, as that is the work of the physician, but to 
call the attention of every thinking man and woman 
to the fact that society must he reorganized before 
we can have conditions under which superior chil- 
dren can be gestated and born. E 

This is. another $1.50 Book reduced aa 
to one dollar, Address as above. a 


We have also “A Sex Revolution” noticed on : 
another page, price 25 cents, And “The Occult For- | 
ces of Sex,” price 50 cents, Will send the four 
books to one address for $2.50. Send for them, 


ann, 


